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1.—THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT. 
ECENT despatches from Washington giving reports of the 
Presidential breakfast table conversation would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Coolidge has not altogether abandoned the 
hope of leaving the White House as the man who brought America 
into the World Court, and that an attempt may be made to re-open 
the negotiations which lapsed at the close of 1926. 

Long before the War there was a strong desire on the part of 
the United States Government for the establishment of some form 
of permanent court of international justice, and the instructions 
issued by Mr. Elihu Root, as Secretary of State, to the American 
delegates to the Second Hague Conference of 1907 contained a plan 
for the organisation of such a Court, upon which, to a large extent, 
was based the draft Convention relative to the creation of a Court of 
Arbitral Justice. Despite the failure of the Hague Court proposal, 
Mr. Root remained the leading representative in America of a strong 
body of opinion which in the early years of the War was inclined 
to support the idea of a Court, though not of a League of Nations, 
which, it was thought, would be unnecessary if a permanent court 
and a recognised system of international law had been established. 

Though President Wilson’s non-legal mind was opposed to the 
idea of a Court, and though the inclusion of Article 14 in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is due almost entirely to the championship of 
Lord Cecil, it is a fact that the first draft Covenant prepared by Colonel 
House, at the request of Mr. Wilson, contained a plan for the creation 
of a Permanent Court of International Justice. Moreover, when, in 
the course of its avowed intention to prevent the United States 
becoming a party to the Treaty of Versailles, the United States 
Senate adopted reservations relative to a number of provisions in the 
League Covenant, not one amendment was proposed to Article 14. 
So that even in the full flood of their reaction against the League, 
the Senate were prepared to accept the proposal for the creation of 
a World Court. 

It is important to emphasize the consistent policy on the part 
of America in favour of a Court, because there has been much 
ill-considered and indiscriminate criticism of the United States for 
their attitude towards both the Court and the League. Throughout 
they have differentiated between the two, cleaving to the one and 
despising the other. , 

The Republican Party came into power in 1920 pledged to an 
* Association of Nations,” and Mr. Harding during his Presidential 
campaign had favoured a Permanent Court of International Justice 
‘‘ with teeth in it.”” The Washington Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments (1921-22) was a fulfilment in part of the first promise, 
through a policy of “‘ peace by conference,’ and by the beginning 
of 1923 the road was clear for the implementing of the second. 

The first step was taken on February 17th, 1923, when the 
Secretary of State, the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in a long letter to 
President Harding, recapitulated the consistent policy of the United 
States in favour of a World Court. He recommended to the President 
the adhesion of the United States to the Protocol of the Statute 
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of the Court adopted by the Assembly of the League in December 
1920, provided that the four following reservations were observed :— 

(1) That the adhesion of America should not imply any assumption 
by her of any legal relations with, or obligations under, the League of 
Nations. 

(2) That representatives of the United States should sit on the 
sessions of the Assembly and the Council for the election of judges and 
deputy judges. 

(3) That the United States should pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the Court as determined and appropriated by Congress. 

(4) That no amendment to the Statute of the Court should be made 
without the consent of the United States. 

This letter President Harding communicated to the Senate on 
February 24th, 1923, together with the formal request for their 
consent to the adhesion of the United States to the Protocol. The 
matter was referred, according to practice, to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, then presided over by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, perhaps the most bitter opponent of the League of Nations 
as advocated by Mr. Wilson. The Committee, by letter dated 
February 28th, asked the President for further information on certain 
points in his Messuage of the 24th. The Committee asked three 
questions :— 

1. Was the President in favour of an agreement which obligated all 
signatories of the Protocol to submit to the Court all disputes relative to : 

(A) The interpretation ot treaties. 

(B) Any question of international law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would create a 
breach of an international obligation. 

(p) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the breach 
of an international obligation. 

(Ee) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the Court. 

2. If such an agreement was favoured, did the President deem it 
advisable to communicate with other Powers to ascertain whether they 
would be willing to so obligate themselves ? 

3. In view of Article 26 of the Statute of the Court (which provides for 
the hearing of labour cases under certain stated conditions), was it the 
intention of the President to recommend the recognition by the United 
States of Part XIII (Labour) of the Treaty of Versailles as a binding 
obligation ? 

4. Had any other State signatory to the Protocol made reservations 
before adhering ? 

These enquiries were at once submitted by the President to the 
Secretary of State, who replied on March Ist. The first and 
second of the queries were tantamount to ascertaining whether the 
Administration was prepared to accept the Optional Clause of the 
Protocol providing for compulsory jurisdiction. Mr. Hughes was of 
the opinion that they should be answered in the negative, because 
“the Senate has so clearly defined its attitude in opposition to such 
an agreement, that, until there is ground for believing that this attitude 
has been changed, it would be entirely futile for the Executive to 
negotiate a treaty of the sort described ”’ (i.e., providing for compulsory 
jurisdiction). | 
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With regard to the third enquiry, relative to Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty, Mr. Hughes recommended that this too should be 
negatived, as it had already been expressly stated in Article II, 
paragraph 3, of the Treaty of Peace between the United States and 
Germany (August 25th, 1921) that the United States assumed no 
obligations under Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. In answer 
to the fourth enquiry, the Secretary of State said that he was “ not 
advised that any other State has made reservations on signing or 
adhering to the Protocol.” 

Congress rose from its “ short session ’ soon after these replies had 
been communicated to the Senate, and in the course of the summer 
President Harding died. There was, however, abundant evidence that 
the policy which he had initiated with regard to the Court had received 
the approval and approbation of a large part of his countrymen. 
To give two examples only : in the poll of the members of the National 
Economic League held during the summer on the question of whether 
or no the United States should adhere to the Court Protocol, 93 per 
cent. were in favour of adhesion. In November of the same year the 
American Chamber of Commerce adopted a _ report presented 
by its Committee on Foreign Relations urging the immediate 
adherence of the United States on the lines laid down by President 
Harding and Mr. Hughes./ ‘A further fillip was given to the Court 
movement when President Coolidge, in his first Message to Congress 
(December 6th, 1923), referred to it in the following terms :— 

‘* As I wish to see a court established, and as the proposal presents the 
only practical plan on which many nations have ever agreed, though it 
may not meet every desire, I therefore commend it to the favourable 
consideration of the Senate, with the proposed reservations clearly 
indicating our refusal to adhere to the League of Nations.” 

A further manifestation of public interest in the World Court was 
provided in January, 1924, when the Jury of the American Peace 
Award, an organization founded in the previous year by Edward Bok, 
the well-known publicist, to prepare a plan for participation by the 
United States with other nations in the maintenance of peace, gave 
its decision in favour of Mr. Charles Levermore’s plan. The salient 
point in Mr. Levermore’s plan was that the United States should 
adhere to the World Court on the lines of the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge proposals. 

During the period April 7th—May 20th, 1924, resolutions were 
introduced by Senators Pepper, Lodge, Swanson and King, and 
on May 26th, Senator Pepper submitted a report from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations endorsing his proposal for Senate consent, with 
radical amendments to the Statutes. A minority report was also 
presented embodying the Swanson resolution, which followed the 
Harding-Hughes proposals, with the addition that :— 

“ The signature of the United States to the said Protocol shall not be 
affixed until the Powers signatory to the said protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reservations 
and understandings as a part and a condition of adhesion by the United 
States to the said Protocol.” 

Meanwhile the United States Government agreed, on renewing 
arbitration treaties with various countries, that in the event of the 
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Senate eventually giving its consent to the proposal, disputes might be 
submitted to the Permanent Court. Such agreements were made 
with Great Britain, France, Japan, Portugal, Norway, The 
Netherlands and Sweden. 

During the course of the Presidential election of 1924, both parties 
pledged themselves to the policy of adhesion, and Mr. Coolidge, 
returned to the White House this time a formally elected President, 
took the opportunity of reiterating in his annual Message on 
December 4th, 1924, his recommendation of his earlier policy, but 
with the additional reservation that— 

‘*Our country shall not be bound by advisory opinions which may 
be rendered by the Court upon questions which we have not voluntarily 
submitted for its judgment.” 

In the course of his inaugur. al address on March 4th, 1925, he again 
advocated adhesion, adding: “ We ought not to withhold our own 
sanction because of any small and inessential difference. 

Next day Senator Swanson re-introduced his resolution in a special 
session of the Senate, with an addition incorporating President 
Coolidge’s suggestion in the following terms :— 

“5. That the United States shall be in no manner bound by any 
advisory opinion of the Permanent Court of International Justice not 
rendered pursuant to a request in which it, the United States, shall 
expressly join in accordance with the Statute for the said Court adjoined 
to the Protocol of signature of the same to which the United States shall 
become signatory.” 

The Senate, on March 13th, agreed to consider the Swanson resolution 
in open executive session on December 17th. 

On December 8th, 1925, President Coolidge took occasion, for the 
third time in an annual Message, to endorse the Court, and on the 
appointed day Senator Swanson, in a forty-thousand word speech, 
opened the debate which continued through more than 500 pages of 
the Congressional Record, until on January 27th, 1926, by 76 votes 
to 17, the Senate adopted the following resolution :— 

RESOLVED (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring) that the 
Senate advise and consent to the adherence on the part of the United 
States and to the said Protocol of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined 
Statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice (without 
accepting or agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained in the said Statute), and that the signature of the United States 
be affixed to the said Protocol, subject to the following reservations and 
understandings, which are hereby made a part and “condition of this 
resolution, namely > 

(1) That such adherence shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relation on the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United States under the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

(2) That the United States shall be permitted to participate, through 
representatives designated for the purpose and upon an equality with 
the other States Members, respectively, of the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations, in any and all proceedings of either the Council 
or the Assembly for the election of judges or deputy-judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 
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(3) That the United States will pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the Court as determined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

(4) That the United States may at any time withdraw its adherence 
to the said Protocol and that the Statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice adjoined to the Protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

(5) That the Court shall not render any advisory opinion except 
publicly after due notice to all States adhering to the Court and to all 
interested States, and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State concerned ; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest. 

The signature of the United States to the said Protocol shall not be 
affixed until the Powers signatory to such Protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance of the foregoing reservations 
and understandings as a part and a condition of adherence by the United 
States to the said Protocol. 

RESOLVED further, as a part of this act of ratification that the United 
States approve the Protocol and Statute herein above mentioned, with the 
understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice for the settlement of differences between the United States and 
any other State or States can be had only by agreement thereto through 
general or special treaties concluded between the parties in dispute ; and 

RESOLVED further, That adherence to the said Protocol and Statute 
hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, interfering 
with, or entangling itself in the political questions of policy of internal 
administration of any foreign State; nor shall adherence to the said 
Protocol and Statute be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 
It will be seen that the first three of these reservations and the 

latter part of the fourth are in accordance with the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge proposals. The first part of the fourth, all the fifth, and the 
two resolutions were added during the Senate debates. 

The Secretary of State of the United States then addressed a 
communication to the Governments of the Powers signatories of the 
Protocol of the Courts Statute, asking them to ascertain and inform 
him in writing whether they could accept the conditions, reservations 
and understandings contained in the resolution as a part and condition 
of the adherence of the United States to the Protocol and Statute. 
On March 2nd, 1926, he also communicated the resolution and the steps 
which had been taken to the Secretary-General of the League, 
informing him that the signature of the United States would not be 
affixed to the Protocol until the Governments had signified their 
acceptance in writing to the United States Government. 

On March 18th, 1926, the Council, on the proposal of the British 
representative, Sir Austen Chamberlain, decided to invite the 
signatories of the Protocol of the Statute of the Court and the United 
States to send delegations to discuss questions arising out of the 
adhesion of the United States to this Protocol, at Geneva. 
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This Conference of States signatories of the Protocol sat from 
September 1st—22nd in Geneva. Thirty-nine of the forty-nine 
signatories were represented. The Government of the United States 
informed the Secretary-General that it did not feel that any useful 
purpose would be served by accepting the invitation. For the Senate’s 
reservations were plain and unequivocal and specifically provided for 
the procedure for their acceptance by the Signatory States. 

The Conference, while unanimously regretting that it had not 
the assistance of a United States’ representative studied the 
reservations of the United States with the strong desire to give 
satisfaction to them in the largest possible manner. It took full 
account of the great moral effect that the participation of the United 
States in the maintenance of this institution of peace and justice 
would have on the development of international law and the pro- 
gressive organisation of world society on the basis of a respect for 
law and the solidarity of nations. 

A Committee of 14 members was then set up, who prepared the 
draft of a Final Act, which expresses the views of the Conference in 
regard to each of the five American reservations. This document 
recognises that the adherence by the United States to the Protocol 
under the special conditions formulated by the American Senate 
necessitates an agreement between the United States and the 
signatories of the Protocol. The object of the conclusions of the 
Conference, it is stated, is to form the basis of the replies to be sent 
by the signatories to the letter of the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 

The Conference considered that the first, second, third and fourth 
reservations should be accepted. Regarding the fourth it observed 
that .“*‘ In order to assure equality of treatment, it seemed necessary 
that the Signatory States, acting together and not by less than a 
majority of two-thirds, should possess the corresponding right to 
withdraw their acceptence of the special conditions attached by the 
United States to its adherence to the said Protocol.” It was, however, 
understood that the exercise of this right was confined to the second 
part of the fourth and the whole of the fifth reservation. 

As regards the first part of the fifth reservation, dealing with 
advisory opinions, it was pointed out that the recently-amended 
Articles 73 and 74(*) of the Rules of Court seemed to give full satisfac- 
tion to the United States. The Court, therefore, would continue to 
render its advisory opinions in public. As regards the second part 
of the fifth reservation the Final Act made a distinction between 
advisory opinions asked for in a dispute to which the United States 
was party, and those asked for in a dispute in which the United States 
only claimed an interest. 

To satisfy the United States in the first of these classes of disputes 
it seemed enough to cali attention to a pronouncement which the 
Court had already had occasion to make in a dispute of this kind 





(*) ARTICLE 73, as amended, provides for the giving of “ notice of a request for an 
Advisory Opinion co the Members cf the Court, to the Members of the League of Nations 
. . and to any States entitled to appear before the Court.” 
ARTICLE 74, as amended, provides that ‘‘ Advisory opinions shall be read in open 
Court, notice having been given to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations and 
to the representatives of States of Members of the League and of international organisations 


immediately concerned.” 
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(Advisory Opinion No. 5—Eastern Carelia), to the effect that 
‘‘an opinion relating to the substance of a dispute between a State 
Member of the League of Nations and a Non-Member State coald not 
be given without the consent of the said Power.” 

As regards the second class of disputes the Final Act declared that 
the Conference understood “the object of the United States to be to 
assuke to itself a position of equality with States represented either 
on the Council or in the Assembly of the League of Nations.’ The 
principle, the Conference thought, should be agreed to, observing at 
the same time that the presumption upon which the fifth reservation 
appeared to rest, namely, that the adoption of a request of an 
advisory opinion by the Council or Assembly required a unanimous 
vote, had not been so far established. ‘In any event the United 
States should be guaranteed a position of equality in this respect.”’ 

Being convinced that the United States had “no desire to 
diminish the value of such opinions in connection with the functions 
of the League of Nations,’ the Conference thought it desirable that 
the manner of consent provided for in the second part of the fifth 
reservation should form the object of a supplementary agreement 
which would ensure that the peaceful settlement of future differences 
between Members of the League would not be made more difficult. 

The Final Act concluded as follows: ‘ The application of some of 
the reservations of the United States would involve the conclusion 
of an appropriate agreement between the United States and the other 
States signatories of the Protocol of December 16th, 1920... . 
To this end, it is desirous that the States Signatories . . . should 
conclude with the United States a Protocol of execution, which, 
subject to such further exchange of views as the Government of the 
United States may think useful might be in the form set out below ”’ 
(attached to the Final Act). 

The Final Act of the Conference was communicated to the United 
States Secretary of State by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, but no official comment was forthcoming from Washington. 
It seemed as if President Coolidge was prepared to see his hopes 
dashed without making any further effort to save them, for there was 
a ring of finality in the words of his Armistice Day speech at Kansas 
City on November Lith, 1926 :— 

‘* While no final decision can be made by our Government until the final 
answers are received, the situation has been sufficiently developed, so that 

I feel warranted in saying that I do not intend to ask the Senate to modify 

the position. I do not believe that the Senate would take favourable 

action on any such proposal, and unless the requirements of the Senate 
resolution are met by the other interested nations I see no prospect of this 
country adhering to the World Court.” 

There, one might naturally suppose, the matter would have been 
dropped, but the Court enthusiasts in America were not completely 
disheartened. It became known that President Coolidge was deeply 
disappointed at the fate of his hopes, and would not be averse to 
seeing the question re-opened if there were any likelihood of finding 
w solution. Basing their operations on that clause of the Final Act 
of the Conference which looked towards “ such further exchange of 
views as the Government of the United States may think useful,” 
powerful peace bodies in the United States, led in initiative by the 
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American Foundation (the permanent title of the American Peace 
Award), set themselves the task of keeping the Court issue before 
the public mind of America. Their efforts were rewarded when on 
February 6th, 1928, Senator Gillet, of Massachusetts, a personal 
friend of Mr. Coolidge, introduced the following resolution into the 
Senate :— 

‘ RESOLVED, that the Senate of the United States respectfully suggests 
to the President the advisability of a further exchange of views with the 
signatory States in order to establish whether the differences between the 
United States and the signatory States can be satisfactorily adjusted.” 
The Gillett resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations, which considered it at its session at the end of March, 
the chairman, Senator Borah, declaring himself to be in support 
of it. The propaganda of the American Foundation in favour of 
the resolution was hotly attacked by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
on April 5th, and a motion that the United States should withdraw 
its offer to adhere to the Court was moved in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 25th. The Senate debated the resolution on 
May Ist, but no action was taken, and on May 23rd the Committee on 
Foreign Relations decided to defer action until the December session. 

The United States were afforded a continued link with the World 
Court in September, 1928, when the Assembly and the Council of 
the League elected the Hon. Charles Evan Hughes as a judge to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of the Hon. John Bassett 
Moore. 

It would appear that with the Cruiser Bill and the General Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War before the present session of Congress, 
the question of the World Court might well be crowded into the 
background. Senator Gillett, however, announced on October 6th 
that an agreement had been reached to take action on his resolution 
at the first meeting of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and as 
recently as November 25th President Coolidge, at a White House 
breakfast party, expressed a hope that the United States might 
enter the Court before his term of office expired on March 4th, 1929. 

The fifth reservation, that dealing with the question of advisory 
opinions, still remains the crux of the matter. Inspired, if not 
actually drafted, by the former Judge Bassett Moore himself, it is 
designed to preserve the integrity and unilateral nature of the Monroe 
Doctrine. There is only one thing more sacrosanct to Americans 
than the Monroe Doctrine and that is the United States Constitution 
itself. Yet the Kellogg Pact provides in Article IT that— 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts, of w hatever nature, or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 

It would seem not only unfortunate but anachronous, assuming 
always that the Kellogg Pact is ratified, that the United States should 
not be a participant in one of the most important organs for the 
peacetul solution of “ all such disputes and conflicts. 


















Il.—_CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


December 4th.-Report regarding adhesion to Peace Pact. (See U.S.A.) 









Afghanistan. 
November 27th.—-It was learnt that the King had proceeded to Jelalabad 
to direct operations against Shinwari tribes who had been causing disturbances 
on the eastern frontier. 
December 3rd.—According to reports at Peshawar the Shinwari tribes had 
attacked Jelalabad and cut it off from communication both with Kabul and 
Peshawar. 












Argentine. 


November 21\st.— It was announced in Buenos Ayres that the Government 
would not be represented at the Pan-American Conference on Arbitration 
and Conciliation in Washington on December 10th. 










Belgium. 
November 22nd.— Signature of treaty in Nanking. (See China: Laternal 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
November 29th._-Publication of text of treaty with China. (See China? 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 











Brazil. 

November 21st.—It was stated in the press that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had the full support of the President in his view that Brazil should 
completely ignore the Kellogg Pact. It was also reported that an agreement 
to adopt this course had been concluded between Brazil, Chile and the 
Argentine, to which Paraguay and Uruguay were expected to adhere. 











China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 25rd.— It was learnt in Shanghai that General Chen Ming-shu 
had been appointed Chairman of the Kwangtung Government, a post which 
Li Chai-sum had held hitherto. Chen wasa personal friend of Chiang Kai-shek, 
who was understood to be aiming at the elimination of all the members of the 
Kwangsi faction. 

November 27th._-Mr. T. V. Soong stated that he intended to announce 
the new tariff schedules on December Ist, to be effective on Ist February, 
1929, whether Japanese consent had been obtained before that date or not. 

November 28th.—It was learnt in Peking that the Fengtien delegates at 
Nanking had proposed the establishment of the district of Jehol as a buffer 
State between Manchuria and China, and the withdrawal of all Nationalist 
troops. (Jehol, or Changtefu, is in Chihli, on the Jeho river about 120 miles 
north-east of Peking.) 

Statement regarding British and Japanese policy in China. (See Great 
Britain.) 
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December 3rd.—Stories reached Shanghai of terrible sufferings and losses 
of the Chinese in Kansu Province, as the result of the Moslem rising reported 
to have taken place some months previously (see Bulletin of October 13th, 
page 14.) At least half a million persons were estimated to have been killed 
or to have died of disease, etc., and though Feng Yu-hsiang had sent 50,000 
troops in August to support the local authorities, the rebellion had not been 
suppressed, and was expected to spread. Many towns, including Ho, Sintien, 
Ningho and other places west of Lanchowfu, were in Moslem hands. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


November 21st.—Report re settlement of Nanking incident. (See France.) 

It was reported in Shanghai that the negotiations with Japan for the 
settlement of the Tsinan incidents had reached a deadlock owing to the Chinese 
refusal to continue these until the Japanese had withdrawn all their troops 
from Tsinan. 

It was learnt in Shanghai that the G.O.C. British forces in China had 
received instructions to detach 60 men to serve as guards for British steamers 
plying between Shanghai and Hongkong, and in all pirate-infested Chinese 
waters. 

November 22nd.—A new treaty with Belgium was signed in Nanking, 
recognising the principle of customs autonomy for both countries, and provid- 
ing for most-favoured-nation treatment. It stipulated that the judicial 
régime affecting either country should be the subject ofa subsequent agreement. 
(A clause renouncing extra-territoriality by Belgium was included, but this 
was not to have effect until an arrangement regulating the judicial régime 
had been agreed to.) 

November 26th.—A new treaty with Italy was signed at Shanghai. 

November 27th.—Announcement regarding new tarifi schedules. (See 
Internal Affairs.) 

November 29th.—The text was published of the treaty signed with Belgium 
at Nanking on November 22nd, by which Belgium recognised China’s right 
to autonomy and agreed to relinquish her own Consular jurisdiction. By 
Article 2 this latter change was to take place on January Ist, 1930, before 
which date the Chinese Government undertook to make detailed arrangements 
with the Belgian Government for the assumption by China of jurisdiction 
over Belgian subjects. Failing such arrangements on the said date, Belgian 
subjects were thereafter to be amenable to Chinese laws and jurisdiction, 
as soon as the majority of the Powers possessing extra-territorial privileges 
in China should have agreed to relinquish them. 

November 30th.—The text of the treaty with Italy (signed on November 
2¢th) was published. It was virtually identical with that with Belgium 
except that the notes qualifying the surrender of extra-territoriality stipulated 
that Italian subjects should be amenable to Chinese jurisdiction from a 
date fixed by China after she should have come to an agreement for the 
abolition of extra-territoriality with all the Powers signatory of the 
Washington Treaties. 

December 1st.—The Kuomintang News Agency circulated a despatch from 
the Chinese Legation in London which quoted the Foreign Office as saying, 
‘ There is no foundation whatever regarding the reports of an Anglo-Japanese 
entente on the China question.” 

December 2nd.—The Foreign Minister made a statement to a British 
press correspondent in Shanghai in which he said China did not believe 
“that Britain desired to share with Japan the present ill-will prevailing 
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among the Chinese people on account of Japan’s ‘ strong’ policy respecting 
treaty revision or the settlement of prominent diplomatic questions,” but 
that, on the contrary, his country believed that Britain would follow with 
concrete action her declarations of December, 1926, and January, 1927, 
without waiting for Japan. 












Costa_ Rica. 
_ November 23rd.—Diplomatic relations with Panama, which had been 
interrupted since 1921, were renewed following on the arbitration of the 
Chancellor of Chile in the frontier dispute. 










Czechoslovakia. 

November 30th.—Agiviadh Bebi, the Albanian student who on October 
14th, 1927, had shot the Albanian Minister Tsena Beg, was himself shot dead 
in Court during his trial in Prague. An Italian newspaper correspondent 
was also seriously wounded. The shots were said to have been fired by a 
former servant of Tsena Beg, who was arrested. 












Egypt. 
November 30th.—Treaty signed with Persia. (See Persia.) 









Esthonia. 
November 23rd.—M. Rei, the Leader of the Socialist Party, agreed to 
form a Cabinet. 
December 4th.—M. Rei formed a Cabinet, with M. Lattik as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 











France. 
November 21st.—According to a telegram received in Paris from Shanghai, 
the Chinese National Government has paid 50,000 dollars as reparations 
for the damage caused to French property during the Nanking disturbances. 
November 23rd.—M. Painlevé, in a statement explaining the increase in 
the Army Estimates, said that since 1918 the expenditure had increased 
by about 500 million francs, of which 98 millions were due simply to the 
rise in the cost of living, 136 millions to the development of the Air Force, 
and 264 millions to the new law reducing the period of military service. 
M. Painlevé accused M. Montigny of having misunderstood the situation in 
1913 in making up the figures of effectives for his report. He said that in 
that year the number of long-service soldiers was really 276,000, and not 
97,000, as M. Montigny had stated. The standing army in 1913 contained 
753,000 effectives, as against the figure of 544,000 given in the report, so 
that instead of France having 55,000 more effectives under the one year 
service law than she had before the war, she would really have 181,000 less. 
November 26th.—At the conclusion of a Cabinet meeting on the subject 
of the setting up of the Experts Committee on Reparations, the Minister 
of the Interior, in a statement to the press said, “Contrary to what has 
been announced, it is not the Government which will appoint the experts, 
but the Reparations Commission.” It was pointed out, however, that the 
Reparations Commission had no treaty authority to investigate questions 
relating to inter-Allied debts, and that the representation of Germany on 
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a committee appointed by the Reparations Commission was ruled out by 
the Treaty. (Vide annex 2, of part 8 of the Versailles Treaty, clauses 10, 
22, etc.) 

The Matin stated that the strength of the French army was 350,000 men 
less than at the end of 1913. 

November 27th. It was pointed out in Paris as regards the powers of 
the Committee of Experts to be set up to deal with reparations, that though 
this should be appointed by the Reparations Commission, Article 234 of 
the Versailles Treaty did not authorise the Commission to cancel any part 
of the indemnity as fixed, * except with the specific authority of the several 
Governments represented upon the Commission.” 

November 28th._Defending the army estimates in the Chamber (the total 
was over 7,523 million frances, or £58,584,000), M. Painlevé accused M. Montigny 
of having quoted inaccurate and misleading figures in his report. He said 
the effectives in 1930 would be 130,000 less than they were in 1913, and 
would number only 598,000. As regards expenditure, dividing the pre-war 
figures by 5 the actual amount required by the army in 1929 would be 1,430 
million franes, or 80 million franes less than in 1912. 

M. Montigny defended his figures, stating that the Minister of War's 
figures of effectives for 1913 were those of the end of the year, when the 
totals were swollen by the introduction of the three years’ law. (This led 
to the calling to the colours in October and November, 1915, of two classes, 
i.e., men of both 20 and 21 years of age.) 

An Italian emigré named di Modugno was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 200 frances for the manslaughter of Count 
Nardini, the Italian Vice-Consul in Paris, on September 12th, 1927. The 
crime had a political character, di Modugno being an anti-Fascist who had 
been expelled from Italy. 

November 29th.— Following on an attempt by the Socialists in the Chamber 
to get the military estimates referred to a special committee for examination, 
the Minister of Finance called for a vote of confidence in the Government, 
which was carried by 585 votes to 195. 

It was reported that seven Germans had been arrested at Mainz by 
the French authorities on a charge of espionage. Three were subsequently 
released. 

November 30th.—The Minister of Marine, in a statement regarding naval 
construction, said that from 1914-1922 France had built only 28,000 tons, as 
against 69,000 tons built by Italy, 465,000 tons by Japan, 870,000 tons by 
the U.S.A., and 1,170,000 tons by Great Britain. France alone had a Naval 
Budget lower than before the war, in fact 26 per cent. lower than the Budget 
of 1914. 

Demonstrations in Italy regarding Nardini verdict. (See Jtaly.) 

The Chamber voted the Army Estimates. 

In a discussion on Syria, M. Poincaré said that if they gave up the 
Mandate for that Country, a Power “of imperialist tendencies’ would 
probably take their place. 

December 1st.—The Cabinet issued a communiqué which was understood 
to refer to the Nardini murder, and read “In the presence of repeated 
political assassinations by foreigners in our territory the Council of Ministers 
has decided upon a series of measures to reinforce surveillance against this 
intolerable abuse of French hospitality.” 

Transmission to British Government of French Note regarding nomination 
of Committee of Experts. (See Great Britain.) 
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The German Ambassador intimated to the French Premier that his 
Government saw no objection to the nomination of the Committee of Experts 
by the Reparations Commission, provided the German delegation was 
appointed direct from Berlin and had absolute equality of standing with 
those of the other Powers. 

Cabinet communiqué regarding Nardini case. (See Italy.) 

December 4th—The Paris Press, in referring to Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
statement regarding Rhineland evacuation, said that he was ~ defending 
the interests of France better than the French Government itself.” It was 
stated that no responsible French statesman had ever interpreted Article 451 
of the Treaty as rigidly as the British Foreign Secretary. 

Speaking in the Chamber, M. Briand said that in dealing with the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and with reparations they were obliged to take into 
account past fluctuations in German policy, which might be repeated in 
the future, and France could not be left with her liabilities. He also said 
that France spent less on her army and navy than any other big nation. 
Since the Locarno Pact had been signed France had acceded to the German 
request to “ humanize” the occupation of the Rhineland. France was not 
seeking to exploit her position, but she could not be expected to continue 
to pay the costs incurred by the war for an cre number of years while 
Germany sat back with folded arms and said “I shall not pay any more.’ 

Regarding the Nardini case he pointed out that the French Government 
and people could not be held responsible for a court verdict, but in any 
case the institutions of a country were not an article of export. He also 
referred to the Anschluss, and said the T reaty of St. Germain insisted upon 
the independence of Austria; and if people had the right to dispose of 
themselves they had no right to commit suicide. 

Trial of alleged French spies. (See Germany.) 


Germany. 

November 24th.—'The Ambassadors in London, Paris, Rome, Brussels and 
Tokio presented to the Governments concerned the German memorandum 
on the reparations question. This emphasised the standpoint that the 
Experts Committee should examine impartially Germany's capacity to pay, 
and also that none of the Allied Governments should in advance make claims 
regarding the amount Germany would have to pay. 

The Prussian State Labour Court ruled that the arbitration award was in 
order, which the Minister of Labour had made against the lock-out in the 
Ruhr iron industry. 

November 26th.—Re-opening in Moscow of negotiations regarding economic 
relations. (See U.S.S.R.) 

November 26th-27th.—F rench opinion regarding constitution and powers of 
the committee of experts on reparations. (See France.) 

November 30th.—At a meeting between the Ruhr employers and the 
Chancellor and the Ministers of Labour and Economics it was agreed to 
accept in advance an arbitral award regarding the wages question in the iron 
industry. The award was to be given by the Minister of the Interior. 

December 1st.—German views regarding appointment of Experts 
Committee. (See France.) 

December 2nd.—Both the employers’ and the workers’ unions accepted the 
appointment of the Minister of the Interior as arbitrator in the Ruhr iron 
industry dispute. 
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December 3rd.—Statement in British Parliament by Foreign Secretary 
regarding Rhineland occupation. (See Great Britain.) 

Work was resumed in the Ruhr iron industry. 

December 4th.—Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament on 
December 3rd regarding Rhineland evacuation was considered to have 
prejudiced the international situation, and to be calculated to jeopardise 
the principles of the Locarno policy. A semi-official statement was issued 

reminding ” the Foreign Secretary of the letter of June 16th, 1919, from 
M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson in which the Allies 
explained that they did not insist on the maintenance of the occupation 
until the complete fulfilment of all reparations obligations because they 
assumed that Germany would be obliged to give every proof of her goodwill 
and every necessary guarantee before the end of the 15 years’ time. (This 
letter was published as a State Paper, Cmd. 240.) The statement declared 
that such guarantee had been given by the Dawes Agreement. If Sir Austen’s 
opinion were to be upheld, a pretext could be made for a continuation of the 
occupation contrary to the text of the Treaty. 

The trial opened at Lugwigshafen of four Germans accused of industrial 
espionage in Occupied Territory on behalf of the French secret service. They 
had been arrested in August, 1928. 


Great Britain. 


November 21st.—Order re furnishing of guards to British steamers on the 
Chinese Coast. (See China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

November 22nd.—In a speech at a banquet in London at which the U.S.A. 
Ambassador was the guest of honour, Viscount Lee, referring to the Naval 
Compromise with France, said that there was not, and there never would be, 
sanctioned by the British people any pact, agreement or understanding with 
the French or any other Power, which could adversely affect the interests of 
the United States. As regards the cruiser problem, arithmetical “ parity ” 
had little practical meaning, the needs of each country being entirely different, 
though in no sense antagonistic. He also said that in doing business with 
America Great Britain had better do it alone, unhampered by any embarrassing 
partnerships. 

Reports regarding co-operation with Japan in China. (See Japan.) 

November 23rd and 24th.—American comment on naval relations with 
England. (See U.S.A.) 

November 27th.—The main lines of the Government’s reply to the German 
memorandum of October 30th (re the setting up of a Committee of Experts on 
reparations) were communicated to the French and Italian Governments. 

Mr. Britten’s telegram to Mr. Baldwin. (See U.S.A.) 

The Colonial Office published a White Paper (Cmd. 3229) containing a 
memorandum by the Secretary of State regarding the incident at the “* Wailing 
Wall ’’ at Jerusalem on September 24th, 1928. ‘his reviewed the whole course 
of events, and pointed out that while the Government of Palestine was ready 
and anxious to act as intermediary between Moslems and Jews in the dispute, 
it could not use compulsion to bring about agreement, the more so as the 
quarrel had now become political and racial as well. 

November 28th.—In reply to questions in the House of Commons, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain said that relations with Japan regarding China were 
based on the obligations of full and frank communication, specified in Article 7 
of the Washington Treaty of February, 1922, and on the fact that Japan and 
Great Britain had much larger interests in China than had the other 
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Washington Powers. There were no conversations proceeding between the 
two Governments other than the informal exchanges of views, etc., which were 
going on between the British and Japanese Ministers in Tokyo, and “ this 
arrangement is not a new departure, but a natural consequence of the 
Washington obligations.” 

In reply to a question whether the United States had been consulted, the 
Foreign Secretary said, “There has been no consultation with anybody, 
but our Minister in Peking communicates with the representative of the 
United States in that capital.” To a question as to whether there was the 
same consultation and co-operation with America as it was now understood 
there was with Japan, and no sort of differentiation or preferential treatment 
given to the Japanese Government and policy in China, the reply was 
* Certainly.” 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said that in 1914 the total number of cruisers was: Great Britain, 
112; United States, 35. To-day the position was: Great Britain, 51 ; 
United States, 32. Included in the latter figures were seven post-war 10,000- 
ton vessels of the British Empire, and no 10,000-ton cruisers had been com- 
pleted by the U.S.A. There were building six of this type for Great Britain, 
and eight for the U.S.A. 

The Secretary of State for Air announced in the House of Commons that 
agreement had been reached with the Persian Government regarding the 
establishment of bases in Persia for the air service to India. 

November 30ih.—Mr. Baldwin was reported to have communicated with 
the Ambassador in Washington regarding the telegram he had received from 
Mr. Britten. 

December 1st.—The French Ambassador handed to the Treasury his 
Government’s reply to the British suggestions regarding the drafting of the 
Allied replies to the German Government’s communication of October 30th 
re the Committee of Experts. The reply was to the effect that the Experts 
should be nominated by the Reparations Commission. 

It was stated in London that the Italian and Belgian replies to the British 
suggestions had also been received. The Belgian Government supported the 
French view. 

Report of Foreign Office denial of entente with Japan regarding China. 
(See China : External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

December 3rd.—In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Baldwin said he had that day sent a telegram to Mr. Britten direct, in 
acknowledgment of the latter's cable of November 26th. He said that he 
had learnt with great interest of Mr. Britten’s proposal, and cordially 
reciprocated the spirit which inspired his suggestion. He had pointed out, 
however, that in his speech of November 15th he had been speaking not of 
the Legislatures but of the Executives of the Governments, and it was the 
absence of facilities for personal intercourse between Ministers which he 
regretted. He concluded: “ Except to remove this possible misunder- 
standing of my speech I feel that it would not be consistent with the courtesy 
which I owe to the United States Government to express any further opinion 
on a proposal about which, as I understand it, they have not been consulted. 
I would, therefore, only repeat my appreciation of your friendly sentiments.” 

In the House of Commons, in reply to a question as to whether in the 
opinion of the Government Germany had carried out the terms of Article 431 
of the Versailles Treaty, the Foreign Secretary said there were two aspects 
to the question : that of law and that of policy. On the question of law they 
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had been advised that there was no justification for Germany’s contention 
that she had complied with all the obligations imposed upon her by the 
Treaty so as to entitle her as of right to demand the withdrawal of the Allied 
forces in the Rhineland prior to 1935. The chief obligation with which 
Germany had not yet complied was that of reparations, and he referred to 
Article 429, and the words “If the conditions of the present Treaty are 
faithfully observed.” 

As to policy, the Government would welcome an early evacuation of the 
Rhineland, irrespective of the legal right of occupation. 

December 4th.—Opinion in Germany regarding Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
statement re Rhineland evacuation. (See Germany.) 


Greece. 
November 27th.—Press controversy regarding conditions in “estern 
\ I 27th.—P ontroversy regarding ndit West 
Thrace. (See Turkey.) 
December \st.—The President signed the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


Hungary. 

November 26th.—It was announced in Budapest that a treaty of con- 
ciliation and arbitration had been concluded with Poland, and that it would 
be signed in Warsaw within a few days. 

December 2nd.—Signature of treaty in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 


Italy. 


November 26th.—Signature of treaty at Shanghai. (See China: External 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 

November 28th.— Conviction of an Italian named di Modugno of man- 
slaughter of the Italian Consul. (See France.) 

November 29th.—In the Chamber of Deputies protests were made against 
the lenient sentence passed in Paris on di Modugno. 

Ratification of Turco-Italian Treaty of Neutrality. (See Turkey.) 

November 30th.—Demonstrations took place in Rome and many large 
towns in protest against the lightness of the sentence passed in Paris on the 
murderer of Count Nardini, and the Chamber voted a resolution conveying 
its condolence to his widow. 

December \st.—The Cabinet issued an official communiqué in which it 
was stated that the whole nation had been stirred by the sentence of the 
Paris jury which had “ virtually acquitted” the assassin of an old and 
faithful servant of the State (Count Nardini). 

Attacks on M. Poincaré were made in the press in connection with his 
reported reference to [taly’s interest in Syria in his statement in the Chamber 
on November 30th. 


Japan. 
November 21st.—Report re deadlock in negotiations regarding Tsinan 
incident. (See China: External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 
November 22nd.—Reports appeared in the Tokyo papers suggesting the 
existence of an official movement for closer co-operation with Great Britain 
in China, and the re-establishment of a common front on all Chinese questions. 
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November 28th.—Statement in Parliament regarding British and Japanese 
co-operation in China. (See Great Britain.) 

December 1st.—Report regarding British policy in China. (See China: 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 










Latvia. 
November 30th—A new Government was formed by M. Celmin, with 
M. Balodis as Foreign Minister as before. 


League of Nations. 


November 26th.—An International Conference opened at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League for the purpose of drawing up a convention under which 
the contracting States would undertake to compile and publish regularly 
various classes of economic statistics and adopt uniform methods in the 
compilation of statistics, with a view to facilitating comparison. Forty-two 
States were represented, including Russia, the U.S.A. and Turkey. 

November 29th.—It was announced that the December meeting of the 
Council would probably take place at Lugano, instead of Geneva, owing to the 
climate of the latter place making it inadvisable for Herr Stresemann to 
proceed there. 

December \st.—The Secretariat of the League announced that the December 
(53rd) Session of the Council would be held at Lugano. 

December 4th. The Finance Committee met for its 33rd session. 




















Nicaragua. 

November 27th.—Mr. Hoover arrived at Corinto, where he was the guest 
at a luncheon to President Diaz, General Moncada, the Liberal President- 
elect, and General Chamorro, the Conservative former President. 










Palestine. 
November 23rd.—The Supreme Moslem Council submitted a further 
memorandum to the Government urging it to prevent the Jews placing any 
* furniture ” by the * Wailing Wall” in Jerusalem. 
November 27th.—Publication of White Paper re * Wailing Wall © incident. 
(See Great Britati.) 












Panama. 
November 23rd.—Resumption of relations with Costa Riea. (See Costa 


Rica.) 










Persia. 
November 28th.—Statement re air service bases for the line from England 
to India. (See Great Britain.) 
November 30th.—A treaty with Egypt valid for five years was signed in 
Teheran. 


Poland. 
November 26th.—Report re conclusion of treaty with Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) 
December 2nd.—The Treaty of Conciliation and Arbitration with Hungary 
was signed in Warsaw. ; 
December 3rd.—Signature of Convention in Madrid. 













(See Spain.) 
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Portugal. 
December 3rd.—A decree was published ratifying the Mozambique Con- 
vention with South Africa, which was signed on September ilth, 1928. 


South Africa. 


December 3rd.—Ratification of Mozambique Convention. (See Portugal.) 


Spain. 
December 3rd.—A Convention of Arbitration and Judicial Procedure with 
Poland was signed in Madrid. 


Rumania. 
December 1st.—The tenth anniversary of the union of all Rumanian lands 


was celebrated throughout the country. 


Turkey. 

November 27th.—A violent controversy was being carried on in the press, 
and in that of Greece, regarding the treatment of the Turkish minority in 
Western Thrace. The Mixed Commission examining conditions there was 
alleged to have been obstructed in its work by the action of the Greek 
authorities. 

November 29th.—The Grand National Assembly ratified unanimously the 
treaties with Afghanistan, Persia and Italy. 

December 1st.—The Grand National Assembly ratified the agreement 
arrived at with the foreign bond-holders for the settlement of the coupon 
question and the further administration of the Public Debt, under which 
70 per cent. of the Debt would be paid off in yearly instalments beginning in 


1929 and ending in 1952. 


USS.A. 

November 21st.—Report regarding Brazil’s attitude towards Peace Pact. 
(See Brazil.) 

November 22nd.—The National Council for the Prevention of War 
circulated a letter to the whole of the American press urging the prompt 
ratification of the Peace Pact, and the defeat of the Naval Construction 
(sixteen-ship) Bill. 

November 23rd.—The New York World, writing on naval policy, said that 
parity with Great Britain was not possible, and urged both countries to 
abandon the idea and seek instead “to convert conflicting interests on the 
sea into common interests.” ‘* Identical navies would have equal power only 
if the theatre of war were equally distant from their respective naval bases. 
There is not one chance in ten thousand that this theoretical condition would 
be fulfilled in actual war.’ 

November 24th.—Press comment on Lord Lee’s speech of November 23rd, 
re naval relations with America was eulogistic, and echoed his view that the 
question of agreeing on naval policy must be in the hands of statemen and not 
of naval experts. America’s experience as a neutral in the war had convinced 
her people that maritime law, as administered by the British fleet as mistress 
of the seas, was incompatible with the independence and dignity of the United 
States. The New York World said: “* At the Washington Conference Britain, 
for the first time in centuries, acknowledged in principle the doctrine of 
equality, rather than dominion upon the sea. The failure to reach an agree- 
ment on cruisers and submarines left a big hole in the treaty, through which 
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the British Admiralty proceeded by its cruiser programme to re-establish 
that dominion which, in principle, it had abandoned.” 

November 25th.—It was understood in New York that President Coolidge 
had expressed a desire that the United States should become a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, if possible before the conclusion 
of his term of office. 

November 27th.—\t was reported in Washington that Mr. Fred. Britten 
of Illinois had telegraphed to Mr. Baldwin suggesting that the House of 
Representatives Naval Affairs Committee (of which he was Chairman) and a 
British Parliamentary Naval Committee should meet in Canada to discuss 
the cruiser question between the two countries. 

Mr. Hoover in Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 

November 28th.—Statement in House of Commons regarding United States 
cruiser strength. (See Great Britain.) 

November 30th.—Mr. Baldwin’s reply to Mr. Britten. (See Great Britain.) 

December \st.—-Signature of Peace Pact. (See Greece.) 

December 3rd.—\t was reported in Washington that the reply sent by 
Mr. Baldwin to Mr. Britten through the intermediary of the British 
Ambassador was not to be handed to Mr. Britten, since Mr. Kellogg had 
declined to receive the reply from the Ambassador for transmission to him. 

Senator Borah announced his intention of making a further effort to 
secure the codification of maritime law, with reference to the rights of shipping 
in time of war. 

The 70th Congress assembled for its last Session. 

December 3rd.—Mr. Britten received direct by cable Mr. Baldwin’s reply 
to his proposals of November 26th. (See Great Britain.) 

Representative La Guardia introduced a resolution in the House pro- 
posing an Anglo-American conference on Naval parity between Parliamentary 
Committees, to take place in Cuba. 

December 4th.—During a discussion in the Naval Committee of the House 
of Representatives, a resolution was adopted reiterating the Committee’s 
desire for the extension of the 5-5-3 ratio of the Washington Treaty to 
all classes of war vessels. Mr. Britten read out the reply he had received 
from Mr. Baldwin. 

In his Message to Congress Mr. Coolidge said that the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana had contributed to better understanding and co- 
operation among the different nations of the New World. As regards Nicaragua 
‘ where I despatched our marine forces at the earnest and repeated entreaties 
of its Government to protect the lives and interests of American citizens,” 
that country was regaining its prosperity, thanks to American intervention. 
With Mexico, relations were on a more satisfactory basis than at any time 
since their revolution. In China, they had recognised the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and encouraged its progress, and had negotiated a treaty restoring 
to China complete tariff autonomy and guaranteeing United States citizens 
against discriminations. 

The Kellogg Pact he described as * one of the most important ever laid 
before the Senate,” since it set a new standard in the world, round which 
could rally the informed and enlightened opinion of nations to prevent their 
Governments from being forced into hostile action by a temporary outbreak 
of animosities. 

Referring to the Navy, the President said that according to the generally 
accepted standards, it was deficient in cruisers. They had 10 comparatively 
new vessels and 22 that were old, so that it was evident that renewals and 
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replacements must be provided. He repeated his desire for the passage of 
the Cruiser Bill, but with the time clause eliminated. 
In conclusion he said: ‘I wish to repeat again for the benefit of the 
timid and suspicious, that this country is neither militaristic nor Imperialistic 
Our largest foreign interests are in the British Empire, France and 
Italy. Because we are constantly solicitous for those interests, | doubt if 
anyone would suppose that those countries feel that we harbour towards them 
any militaristic or imperialistic designs. As for the smaller countries, we 
certainly do not want any of them.” 
lt was reported that the State Department had received intimation of 
the adhesion of Abyssinia to the Peace Pact. 











U.S.S.R. 


November 26th.— Negotiations were re-opened in Moscow between Russian 
and German Government representatives for the settlement of economic 
relations between the two countries. These had been suspended since the 
arrest of the Germans in connection with the Don basin case. 

December 4th.—T he Soviet Budget was presented to the Central Executive 
Committee by the Commissar of Finance. This showed an expenditure 
of £84,000,000 for the maintenance of the Red Army, and £160,000,000 for 
educational purposes. The total of the Budget was 9,000 million roubles 
(or, say, £[00,000,000). 
























Yugoslavia. 


November 28th.—Juridical Conventions with Austria and Italy were 
ratified by Parliament. 

December 1st.—Two persons were killed and several injured in rioting 
which took place at Zagreb in connection with the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the liberation and union of the three peoples in one kingdom. 

December 4ih.—Serious fighting with Albanian bandits, in which the 
latter lost heavily, was reported from the frontier near Kossovo. 










I1l.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE WASHINGTON HOURS CONVENTION. QUESTION 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A debate upon the international aspect of the Washington Hours 
Convention took place in the House of Lords on November 20th. Lord 
Lytton, introducing the Motion he submitted to the House, said he was 
not concerned with the obligations of the Government to any particular 
secSion of people in this country but with their obligations to other countries 
with which they have been in conference from time to time. The Resolution 
asked the Government (1) to inform the International Labour Office at 
Geneva of the precise points on which they desire revision of the Washington 
Hours Convention, and (2) to draft a Bill (not necessarily to be introduced 
in Parliament) showing what would be the effect upon industrial agreements 
here of a convention amended in the sense desired. 

In Lord Lytton’s opening speech he made clear the following points: 
he was not asking the Government to ratify the Convention as it stands, 
for he had been convinced by an interview with the Minister of Labour 
that there were real difficulties in the way of such a course. Although 
early in last session he had actually placed a motion on the Order Paper 
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requesting the Government to withdraw their demand for revision and to 
ratify forthwith, he decided not to move that resolution after seeing the 
Minister, who agreed to receive a deputation on the subject of the Convention. 
This deputation was received in July; it then made a request in the sense 
of the Resolution before the House, i.e., it asked the Government to state 
what changes they wanted in the Convention and to publish a Bill showing 
what modifications, if any, would be required in our existing (voluntary) 
industrial agreements if these changes were incorporated in the Convention. 
The reasons given by the Minister for refusing to entertain these proposals 
were that it would be inopportune and tactless to specify the particular 
form of revision they desired in a Convention to which other countries were 
parties. 

Since then Lord Lytton had thoroughly discussed the matter with the 
Director and Deputy-Director of the International Labour Office ; both had 
assured him that nothing could be more hopeful from an international point 
of view than that the British Government should follow the course suggested. 
Ife was, therefore, fortified in his purpose to submit his present Motion, 
and he emphasised the point that the resolution was framed in no spirit 
of opposition to the Government, but in the hope it might assist them in 
removing any doubts of our good faith in this matter from the minds of 
other countries. 

In support of the Resolution speeches were made by Lord Cecil on the 
Conservative side of the House, by Lord Olivier and Lord Parmoor for 
Labour, and by Lord Henley for the Liberals. All presented the question as 
one of international importance, and all were convinced that we shall not 
be able to allay uneasiness and suspicion aroused abroad unless we define 
the points which we desire to amend in the Convention so as to bring it into 
line with our industrial practice. Conservative and Labour speakers alike 
quoted Lord Balfour, who, speaking for the Government in that same House 
on 4th May, 1927, said: ‘‘ The object and policy of His Majesty’s Government 
is to proceed with the legislation required before ratification, and immediately 
that legislation is passed to proceed with the policy of ratification.’”’** They 
claimed that the policy of the Government then was to do exactly what was 
suggested by the Resolution they were supporting. They alluded also to 
the Five Power Conference called by the British Government in London 
in 1926, to our signature to the Agreement then drawn up, to the Prime 
Minister’s statement before that Conference ‘‘ if agreement is reached .. . 
we shall proceed to ratify.”” They pointed out that for eighteen months 
after the signature of that Agreement there was no suggestion that there 
was to be any difficulty about ratification ; it was said only that the British 
Government was occupied with other matters and could not find the time. 
It was recalled that Belgium had ratified the Convention last year in the 
faith of the London Agreement ; that France had ratified conditionally, and 
was waiting for our ratification before enforcing the Convention’s provisions 
by national law. 

The Government spokesman was Lord Londonderry. The Government 
reply was very long and detailed and consisted very largely of arguments 
directed against ratifying the Convention as it stands. Lord Lytton therefore 
reminded Lord Londonderry that he had expressly said he was not asking for 
ratification but for definition of what changes the Government desired in the 
Convention. 

To this request the Government reply was that to say what we want 
would ‘ force the hand ”’ of the International Labour Conference—i.e., of the 
other States Members of the League. 

Lord Cecil maintained it was fantastic to say that stating what the 
Government’s own position is in opening negotiations, ‘‘ forces the hand ”’ of 
the other parties. After a statement that this Government will not accept 
the Convention as it stands, to say what it objects to seemed to him the 
only common-sense thing to do. He and other speakers showed by references 
to what was said by the delegates of other countries at this year’s Conference 
in Geneva that they are all ‘‘ begging us to say what we want.” 

Pressed to a Division the Motion was lost after a debate of over two hours. 
The voting was not altogether on party lines although the Government had 
issued a whip. 





* This statement was quoted by the British Government delegate speaking atthe 1927 Internationa! 
Labour Conference. 
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The position in regard to the Convention is this: In February the British 
Government demanded that its revision should be placed on the Agenda of 
the 1929 Conference. In May the request to consider the revision in 1929 
was defeated in the Governing Body. It was then decided that before 
considering the revision of any one Convention the procedure agreed upon 
must be followed : (1) preparation of a report to be submitted to the States 
Members for their observations ; (2) the Governing Body to decide—on these 
observations—what points should be submitted for revision. From the 
discussions of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office in 
— it appears that the Convention will probably come up for revision 
in 1930. 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1. An International Conference on Coal opened at Pittsburg, U.S.A., on 
November 19th, and was attended by representatives of twenty countries. 


2. The Congress of the Federation of Committees of European Co- 
operation which was held in Paris, terminated on November 25th. The 
League of Nations was represented. 


V.—PUBLICATIONS. 


The Editor would be obliged if any readers who have copies of the issue 
of 15th September, 1928 (Vol. V, No. 5), which they do not require, would be 


so kind as to return them to him. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1928. 


Dec. 10th. *53rd Session of the Council of the League .. Geneva. 
» 10th. Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation .. .. Washington. 
» llth. *Supervisory Commission of the League .. Geneva. 
12th-14th. International Conference on Civil Aviation .. Washington. 
15th-22nd. International Congress *. Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene. . e s vs .. Cairo. 
» 17th. *Legal Sub- Committee | of Child Welfare 
Committee .. .% és "¢ .. Paris. 
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1929. 
Jan. Sth. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 
of Customs Nomenclature .. .. Geneva. 
a Sth. *Meeting of Coal Experts ae i .. Geneva. 
» 14th. *Economic Committee .. ia .. Geneva. 
April 9th. *Conference on Counterfeiting Currency .. Geneva. 
ie 9th. International Hydrographic Conference .. Monaco. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress : .. Java. 
» 30th. *12th Session of International Labour Conference Geneva. 
June Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies .. Madrid. 
July Pan-Pacific Press Congress s .- Honolulu. 
= Sth. World Congress of International Chamber of 
Commerce .. =a .. Amsterdam. 
- International Congress of Nurses , -- Montreal. 
Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth I nternational Scout 
Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 
Oct. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona, 
Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 


* League of Nations. 
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